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INTRODUCTION. 

HOW TO USE "THE AMERICAN GOVERN. 

MENT." 
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'N order to teach the subject of *' Civics," or 

*' Civil Government " in the schools, so as 

to make it interesting and valuable to the 

learner, a suitable text-book in the hands of the 

students is a recognized necessity. 

"Ths American Government" was written 
primarily as a class-book for colleges, normal 
schools, and high schools, and the chorus 
of praise with which it has been received, 
and its constantly growing use, shows that 
the Author well understood the needs of 
all these classes of teachers. The book is di- 
vided into three parts, which deal with the 
Formation or Making of the Government, the 
National Government, and the State Govern- 
ments. These, together with the Bibliogra- 
phies, Appendix of Documents, Indexes, and 
Questions, constitute a volume of 494 pp. 
There is not now another class-book on the sub- 
ject before the public, or a book of the same size 
of any kind, that contains an equal amount of 
valuable information regarding the government 
^ and political history of the United States. 

T^ Moreover, this information is so presented as 

-0 to make the book a model in respect to arrange- 

^ ment and style. The Author has, in fact, accom- 

r plished that very difficult thing — written two 

) books in one. How this is will be explained. 
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4 Tntrodiiction, 

I. Two Kinds of Type are Used Through- 
out. 

A general but complete view of the sub- 
ject of a chapter is first presented in the larger 
type, and then additional matter is added by 
way of expansion and illustration in the smaller 
type. The result is a double view of the sub- 
ject. The view presented in the larger type is 
complete but compendious, amply sufficient for 
some persons. The view presented in the two 
kinds of type together is not only complete but 
full and detailed, and adapted to the needs of 
those persons who have time and disposition 
to study the several subjects more thoroughly. 
Chapter I. is entitled '^The Thirteen English 
Colonies Planted,** and the ten topics in larger 
print, called ''Right of Discovery," ''First 
Division of North America,** *'Ivondon and 
Plymouth Companies,** " Colonies Planted by 
Companies,*' "Colonies Planted by Proprie- 
tors,'* "Voluntary Colonies,** "Agency of the 
Home Government,'* "Classes of Colonies," 
"Ideas of the English Colonists,** and the 
" Rights of Englishmen ** give a complete out- 
line of the subject. These topics contain as 
much matter as many teachers will wish to use. 
But other teachers will wish to add the follow- 
ing topics, which are in the smaller print : 
"Virginia,** "Maryland," the "Carolinas," 
"Georgia," the "Plymouth Company," "Ply- 
mouth,** the " Plymouth Compact, " "Massa- 
chusetts,** "Connecticut,** "Rhode Island," 
"New Hampshire,** "New York,'* "New 
Jersey,'* "Pennsylvania,** and ''Delaware." 
What has been said about this chapter may Ixi 
repeated in substance about nearly every chap- 
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ter in the book. In respect to its presention of 
a double view of the subject, it is merely 
typical. 

Some teachers may assign the larger print to 
their pupils as lessons to be prepared for reci- 
tation, and advise them or require them to 
read carefully the smaller print. 

Or, again, the teacher may assign the larger 
print for lessons, and himself draw upon the 
smaller print for material to be used in the oral 
expansion of the subject. 

II. Certain Subjects May be Omitted 

Wholi^y, 

If thought desirable, without marring the 
treatment of other subjects. 

1. The " Introduction" deals with the lead- 
ing conceptions of political science, and it may 
be carefully studied by the pupil, merely read 
by him, or omitted altogether, as circumstances 
may determine. 

2. Some teachers teach the Making of the 
Government fully enough, as they think, as a 
part of the History of the United States. These 
can give slight attention or none to Part I. 

3. Some teachers wish to teach the National 
Government with only incidental reference to 
the States. These will naturally make little 
use or no use of Part III. 

4. Still others may wish to confine their 
attention to the organization and the working 
of the National Government. These will find 
in Part II., which contains 252 pages, the v^ry 
best Manual of the Constitution that is now in 
use in American schools. 
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III. A PRACTlCAIv ILI^USTRATION OF HoW TO 

Use *'The American Government" 
in the schooi^-room. 

A very capable teacher of Civics in a promi- 
nent high school gives the following realistic 
account of the way that sh e uses The Govern- 
ment in her work : 

"As my classes were to have but four periods 
per week for eighteen weeks, and had used 
during the preceding term a United States His- 
tory that was more than ordinarily complete on 
the governmental side, they began with page 
144 and took to page 409, omitting pp. 308-368. 
In general I assign four and one-half pages of 
the coarse print for a lesson, unless it be a philo- 
sophical paragraph to be prepared for repeti- 
tion, the teacher giving sub-head; fine print to 
be carefully read, except here and there an un- 
usually important paragraph designated to be 
learned. I find it necessary to have many 
terms defined, and to insist that the definitions 
of technical terms be learned verbatim. The 
clauses of the Constitution are learned sub- 
stantially but not verbatim, the teacher sug- 
gesting various devices of association of thought 
as memory props and reviewing the clauses 
frequently. Such devices as visits to the City 
Council, County Court, and talks to the class 
by lawyers, officials, ex-congresf?men, etc., are 
quite available here. 

'*With regard to Part III., I have had each 
member of the class write an essay on such 
themes as, 'A Day with the Township Trustees,' 
'Official Life of the County Commissioners,' 
•Conduct of a Criminal Suit,' or 'HivStory of 
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Bill No. ,* choosing some law whose enact- 

nunt involves all the steps. In Chapters LI. 
and LII., and other parts composed of a series 
of details, I have had the pupils (1) learn name, 
term, sum, or whatever it may be; (2) tell the 
number of States using each, and (3) tell into 
which group their own State falls, sometimes 
using the statutes to find out. On Fridays — 
the off day — I have read aloud the more con- 
crete parts of President Harrison's articles in 
'The Ivadies* Home Journal, ' or timely, appro- 
priate articles in the magazines or papers." 



TEACHING CIVICS. 

The following articles were originally 
contributed to " The Ohio Educational 
Monthly." They have been collected and 
reproduced in the belief that they will prove 
of benefit to practical teachers of Civics into 
whose hands they may fall. They do not 
form a treatise, or aim at an extended treatment 
of the subject. They are composed of practical 
ideas, suggestions, illustrations, and hints, 
directed principally to teachers of the subject 
in the grammar grades and high schools. They 
have all been revised, and one has been con • 
siderably changed, some matter being omitted 
and other matter introduced. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

of the Author of the 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 



Burke A. Hinsdai^e, Ph.D., I^LD., son of 
Albert and Clarinda E. Hinsdale, was born 
March 31, 1837, in Wadsworth, Ohio, and, like 
most of the successful educators of the country, 
commenced at the bottom round of the aca- 
demic ladder. Professor Hinsdale began teach- 
ing in a District School in Summit county of his 
native State ; afterwards he became Principal 
of an Academy, a College Professor, President of 
Hiram College from 1870 to 1882, Superintend- 
ent of Cleveland Public Schools from 1832 to 
1886, and then Professor of the Science and the 
Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan 
in 1888, the duties of which office he continues to 
discharge with marked ability. Professor Hins- 
dale has had conferred upon him by Bethany 
and Williams Colleges the degree of A.M., by 
the Ohio State University the degree of Ph.D., 
and by the Ohio University the degree of 1^1^. D. 
He is a member of the National Educational 
Association, the National Council of Education, 
of which last body he is president for the year, 
and of the Michigan State Teachers' Association 
and Schoolmasters' Club. Besides his own 
chosen field, he has also cultivated with much 
thoroughness parts of the field of American His- 
tory; he is a member of the American Historical 
Association, the Historical and Archaeological 

9 



10 Biographical Sketch, 

Society of Ohio, and an honorary member of 
the Historical Society of Virginia, and has 
served as president of various educational and 
religious societies. For many years Professor 
Hinsdale carried on in Ohio a religious minis- 
try in connection with his regular educational 
work, served as assistant or contributing editor 
to various periodicals, and has had a large ex- 
perience as a lecturer on educational, religious, 
moral, political, literary, and other subjects. 
He has contributed extensively to the pamph- 
let literature of the country. Partial lists of 
Professor Hinsdale's historical articles and 
pamphlets may be found in the annual reports 
of the American Historical Association, especi- 
ally for the year 1889. The best known books 
written by Professor Hinsdale are "Schools and 
Studies," "President Garfield and Education," 
"The Old Northwest," "The American Gov- 
ernment," "How to Study and Teach History," 
"Studies in Education," and "Teaching the 
Language- Arts." He is the editor of the "State 
Series," and joint author of the "Ohio." 
Professor Hinsdale edited President Garfield's 
works, two volumes. President Angell has en- 
dorsed * 'The Old Northwest" as one of the most 
useful, exhaustive, and scholarly works upon 
the subject ever given to the public; and Judge 
T. M. Cooley "The American Government," as 
very carefully prepared by one who is master 
of the subject. Professor Moses Coit Tyler ex- 
presses himself as being the debtor to the 
author of "How to Study and Teach History" 
in a high degree. All of the works mentioned 
have been strongly commended by the most 
competent authorities. 
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TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 



I. 

WHY TEACH CIVICS IN THE 
SCHOOLS ? 

Civics, Civil Government, the Science 
of Government, and the Science of Politics 
are names that mean very much the same 
thing. They are names of a study that 
has come to hold a prominent place in the 
schools. The fact is unquestioned, and 
it raises at once the inquiry by what argu- 
ments this prominence can be justified. 
What is the educational value of Civics? 
The question is important to boards ot 
education and superintendents, who make 
courses of study, and not less so to teach- 
ers, who are called upon to teach the sub- 
ject. In fact teachers, of all persons in 
the world, should be interested in educa- 
tional values; for unless they understand 
the uses of the studies that they teach, 
how can they be sure that they are teach- 
ing them as they should be taught ? Dr. 
Arnold put the case rightly when he said : 
"It is clear that in whatever it is our 

duty to act, those matters also it is our 

11 



12 Training for Citizenship, 

duty to study." I propose, therefore, in 
this article to state briefly the principal 
functions of Civics as a study. 

The first fact to be urged is one that 
well accords with the American genius. 
Civics is a practical study. Government 
is one of the greatest of human arts, as 
it is one of the first of human necessities. 
Man is a social being by nature, and so- 
ciety implies government. Government 
is very simple in the low forms of society, 
but it is complex in the high forms. For 
example, the old-fashioned mode of ad- 
justing differences between nations was 
war; but England and the United States 
are now engaged in discussing a treaty 
with a view to settling certain future con- 
troversies without fighting. .The old 
method is simple, the new one complex. 
Still more, the higher the form of society, 
the more intricate and delicate the govern- 
ment becomes, and the larger the citizen's 
interest in it. He has much more to gain 
from good government, and much more to 
lose from bad government. And these are 
excellent reasons why the citizen, man or 
woman, should be well instructed in the 
principles and methods of government, 
and, especially, of his own government. 
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The argument is all the stronger in a re- 
public like our own. Not only has every 
citizen an interest in the government as 
living under it, but he has an interest in 
it as one who is called upon to assist in 
carrying it on. In the largest sense ot 
the word, he is a member of the govern- 
ment, and, therefore, needs to understand 
it. The language before quoted from Dr. 
Arnold applies to him with special force. 
While this is particularly true of the 
voter, it is true in some degree of the 
non-voter, for non- voters help to make pub- 
lic opinion and they more or less influence 
the action of voters. This applies with 
full force to women. In three States wo- 
men of prescribed qualifications are voters 
the same as men; in many other States 
they vote on special questions, as the elec- 
tion of school officers; while in all States 
they contribute indirectly to carrying on 
the government and to the creation of 
public opinion. The golden words of 
Washington can hardly be too often 
quoted. * ' In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. ' ' And in respect 
to no matter is it more important that 
public opinion should be enlightened than 
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in respect to the structure and operation 
of the government itself. Moreover, 
women comprise a majority of the teach- 
ers in the public schools. 

The second fact to be considered is that 
Civics is a study of great disciplinary 
value. Government is a science as well 
as an art; it has not only its machinery 
and its methods, but also its principles 
and theories; and both as a science and 
as an art it exercises, in an eminent de- 
gree, and so develops, some of the noblest 
faculties of the mind. Government and 
history are closely affiliated. History 
finds its most prominent topic in govern- 
ment, while government is unintelligible 
without history. Practical politics is a 
sort of applied history. Accordingly, 
much of the advantage that may be 
claimed for the study of history may be 
claimed for the study of government as 
well. 

Comenius, the Slavic educational re- 
former, contended that every kind of edu- 
cation has its beginning in the school of 
the mother's lap, which embraces the first 
six years of child life. * ' The political 
knowledge needful for these first years is 
indeed but little. . . For it will be 
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suflBcient, if they [children] be accustomed 
to the rudiments of political intercourse. 
Comprehending little by little whom they 
ought to obey, whom to venerate, 
whom to respect, . . as rational con- 
versation may arise with the father, the 
mother, or the family. For example, 
when any one calls them to remember that 
thev are bound to stand still and learn 
what is desired; also to reply gracefully 
to questions," etc. Here are the begin- 
nings of political as well as moral educa- 
tion. The practical training in citizen- 
ship, and the theoretical training also, 
begins in the practical commerce of the 
child with his fellows who are older. 
Here I shall venture to quote three or 
four paragraphs that I have published in 
another place. 

At first man is thoroughly individual 
and egotistical. The human baby is as 
selfish as the cub of the bear or the fox. 
He is one of the most exacting tyrants in 
the world. No matter at what cost, his 
wants must be supplied. Such is his pri- 
mary nature. But this selfish creature is 
endowed with a higher, an ideal nature. 
At first he knows only rights, and these 
he greatly magnifies; but, progressively, 
he learns, what no mere animal can learn, 
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to curb his appetites, desires, and feelings, 
and to regard the rights, interests, and 
feelings of others. To promote this pro- 
cess, government exists. In other words, 
the human being is capable of learning 
his relations to the great social body of 
which he is a member. Mere individual- 
ism, mere egotism, is compelled to recog- 
nize the torce and value of altruistic con- 
viction and sentiment. And this lesson, 
save alone his relations to the Supreme 
Being, is the greatest lesson that man 
ever learns. 

It is in the family, in personal contact 
with its members, that the child forms 
the habits of obedience and deference to 
others. It is here that he learns, in a 
rudimentary and experimental way, that 
he is part of a social whole. Here he 
acquires the ideas to which we give the 
names obedience, authority, government, 
and the like. His father (if we may 
unify the family government) is his first 
ruler, and the father's word his first law. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial func- 
tions are centered in a single person. 
These early habits and ideas are the 
foundations of the child's whole future 
education in government, both practical 
and theoretical. His future conception 
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of the governor, president, king, or 
emperor is developed on the basis of the 
idea of his father ; his conception of 
society, on the basis of the idea of home; 
the conception of government by the 
state, on the basis of family government. 
Of course these early habits and ideas 
are expanded, strengthened, and adjusted 
to new centers. 

While still young the child goes to 
school. This, on the governmental side, 
is but a repetition of the home. It is the 
doctrine of the law that the teacher takes 
the place of the parent: in loco parentis. 
The new jurisdiction may be narrower 
than the old one, but it is of the same 
kind. The education of the school rein- 
forces the education of the home in re- 
spect to this all-important subject. The 
habits of obedience and deference are 
strengthened. The child's social world 
is enlarged. At first he thought, or 
rather felt, that he was alone in the 
world ; then he learned that he must 
adjust himself to the family circle; now 
he discovers that he is a member of a 
still larger community, and that he must 
conduct himself accordingly. The ideas 
of authority obedience, law, etc., are 
expanded and clarified. 
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About the time that the child goes to 
school, he begins to take lessons in civil 
government. This also is developed on 
the basis of his previous home-training. 
It begins at the very door-step. The 
letter-carrier, the poHceman, the justice 
of the peace, and the postmaster intro- 
duce him to the government of the outer 
world. Some or all of these ofl&cers he 
sees and knows, and others he hears 
about. The very mail wagon that 
rattles along the street teaches its lesson, 
and so do other symbols of authority 
that confront him. He attends an elec- 
tion, and hears about the caucus. As he 
grows older, the town council, the court 
of the local magistrate, and the constable 
or sheriff teach him the meaning of the 
three great branches of government . His 
ears as well as his eyes are open. Politics 
is the theme of much familiar conversa- 
tion to which he listens. With all the 
rest, he reads the newspaper, and so en- 
larges his store of political information. 
Still other agencies contribute to the 
grand result. The church, public meet- 
ings, societies of various kinds, all teach 
the lessons of order and discipline. 

Such, in general, are the steps by 
which the child makes his way out oi 
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the world of isolation and selfishness into 
the world of social activity and light. 
Such IS the character of his early educa- 
tion in morals and politics. Nor is it 
easy to overestimate these early lessons. 
To suppose that the child's political 
education begins when he first reads the 
Constitution of the United States, is like 
supposing that his moral education begins 
when he first follows the preacher's 
sermon. 

Such are the child's fundamental poli- 
tical habits and ideas. Such are the 
schools, and such the processes, by which 
both habits and ideas are formed. But 
the work does not, or at least should not, 
stop with this unconscious tuition. In 
the school, the subject of government 
should be taken up reflectively, and be 
taught as a study under the direction of 
a competent teacher. It is work that is 
demanded by the most cogent practical 
and disciplinary reasons. 

There is an additional reason why the 
Government of the United States should 
be taught in the schools. It is a very 
difficult subject. John Quincy Adams 
very correctly called this government "a 
complicated machine "; " it is an anom- 
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aly/* said he, *' in the history of the 
world. It is that which distinguishes 
us from all other nations, ancient and 
modern." This complexity and the 
consequent difficulty arise in part from 
the fact that our government is free. On 
this point the argument has not been 
better stated than by Daniel Webster, in 
one of his best passages: 

** Nothing is more deceptive or more 
dangerous than the pretense of a desire 
to simplify government. The simplest 
governments are despotisms; the next 
simplest, limited monarchies; but all re- 
publics, all governments of law, must 
impose numerous limitations and qualifi- 
cations of authority, and give many posi- 
tive and many qualified rights. . . . 
Every free government is necessarily 
complicated, because all such govern- 
ments establish restraints, as well on 
the power of government itself as on 
that of individuals. If we will abolish 
the distinction of branches, and have but 
one branch; if we will abolish jury trials 
and leave all to the judge; if we will then 
ordain that the legislator shall himself 
be that judge; and if we will place the 
executive power in the same hands, we 
may readily simplify government, W^ 
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may easily bring it to the simplest of all 
possible forms, a pure despotism. But a 
separation of departments, so far as prac- 
ticable, and the preservation of clear lines 
of division between them, is the funda- 
mental idea in the creation of all our 
constitutions; and, doubtless, the con- 
tinuance of regulated liberty depends on 
the maintaining of these boundaries. * ' 

But this is not all, perhaps not even 
the larger part. Our government is not 
only free, but it is double. It is a com- 
bination of a republic and a federal state. 
The real Constitution of the United States 
is made up of the Constitution so-called 
and the Constitutions of the forty-five 
different States. The Constitution of 
Ohio is made up of its Constitution so- 
called and the Constitution of the United 
States. Every citizen lives under the 
General Assembly and Congress, the Gov- 
ernor and the President, the State judi- 
ciary and the National judiciary. He 
has two loyalties and two patriotisms. 
He is equally interested in what goes on 
at Washington, and in what goes on at the 
State capital. The * 'separation of depart- 
ments'' and the * 'preservation of clear 
lines of division between them," of which 
Mr. Webster speaks, hold in State as 
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well as in United States affairs. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that citizens of con- 
siderable intelligence are often confused 
by the distribution of political powers. 
The North and the South went to war be- 
cause they could not agree as to the rela- 
tions of the State and the Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Governor Altgeld, of 
Illinois, had a sharp correspondence on 
the question who should keep the peacc'in 
Chicago at the time of the great railroad 
riots in 1894. Probably there are persons 
in every community who think the taxes 
that they pay into the local treasury go, 
in part at least, to Washington. Then, how 
complicated is our method of electing 
President and Vice-president. A woman 
of my acquaintance, when she heard that 
Mr. Hayes was elected President by one 
majority, rejoiced that William, her hus- 
band, had gone to the election, because 
he had saved the day. It was not so very 
strange that the man in the story tore off 
the names of the Presidential Electors from 
his ticket and threw them away, remark- 
ing that he only wanted to ' vote for Gen- 
eral Grant. Just now we are having a 
striking illustration of the complexity of 
our electoral system. The Democratic 
party has nominated Mr. Bryan for Pres- 
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ident and Mr. Sewall for Vice-president; 
the Populist party, Mr. Bryan for Presi- 
dent and Mr. Watson for Vice-president. 
The Democratic voters wish to elect 
Bryan and Sewall, the Populist voters 
Bryan and Watson; and the only way 
they can accomplish their separate ends 
is for the two parties, in the various 
States, to agree upon lists of electors all ot 
whom will vote, if themselves elected, for 
Bryan, and some for Sewall and some for 
Watson as may be agreed upon. To ad- 
just the matter taxes the ingenuity of ex- 
perienced politicians. The situation grows 
out of our peculiar system of electing the 
President and Vice-president, taken in 
connection with a certain state of polit- 
ical facts. There could not be a better 
illustration of the remark that our gov- 
ernment is a complicated machine. 

II. 

PARTY POLITICAL MACHINERY. 

The first paper of this series dealt with 
the reasons why Civics should be taught 
in schools, and touched incidentally upon 
the difficulty involved in teaching the 
subject that grows out of the complex 
character of our political institutions. 
This paper will deal with the subject 
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named above, and will also touch one of 
the serious difficulties that confront the 
teacher of Civics. 

Politics is concerned with government, 
and is both a science and an art. Politics 
again is the subject matter of Civics. As 
a science, politics is occupied with the un- 
derlying facts and principles of govern- 
ment. As an art, it is occupied with the 
rules and methods of government, and 
especially with their application to prac- 
tice. The fundamental ideas relating to 
government are scientific knowledge; the 
actual organization of political power 
and its delegation to the different parts of 
a government, are practical questions, 
and so belong to the other sphere. But, 
more than this, no government, what- 
ever its name or nature, will keep itselt 
going. No political perpetual motion has 
ever been invented, or ever will be in- 
vented. Force must constantly be applied 
to it from without, and this force comes 
either directly or indirectly from the 
nation or people. This is pre-eminently^ 
true in all countries where political 
thought, speech, and action are free. 
Here the connection between the people 
and the government is immediate; the 
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power is directly and continuously ap- 
plied, perhaps not very intelligently or 
wisely, but still applied. To make this 
application, political parties are employed, 
and every person well read in history, or 
intelligent in current affairs, knows how 
great a part such parties play in practical 
politics. A whole volume of facts could 
be gathered showing the tremendous in- 
fluence of political parties on the admin- 
istration of government in the United 
States. Perhaps the most striking of 
these facts is the one set forth in Chapter 
XXX. of The American Govern- 
ment, viz.: That the development of 
political parties forced, at the beginning 
of this century, an important amendment 
(XII.) into our National Constitution, 
and has since rendered completely ineffec- 
tual and nugatory the method of electing 
the President and Vice-President, so far 
as the intent or spirit of that method is 
concerned. It is no exaggeration to say 
that party politics has effected the aboli- 
tion of the Constitution in respect to one 
of its most characteristic features. 

The growth of our political parties has 
been attended by the growth of a remark- 
able S5JStem of party machiner3\ This 
machinery is an organization of appli- 
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ances b}^ means of which parties reach 
their ends. It is, strictly speaking, no 
part of our constitutions and laws, but it 
is, nevertheless, the means by which the 
constitutions and laws are actually made 
to work. 

Once more, in teaching Civics it is not 
enough to give attention to our political 
institutions as they exist in books of 
history and legislation; the system of 
agents by means of which our legal in- 
stitutions are made to reach their ends 
should also receive attention. In fact, 
the principal features of our party machin- 
ery are * ' institutions ' * in a very real and 
practical sense; they are a part of that 
unwritten or customary constitution and 
law which is sometimes more powerful 
than the constitution and law so-called. 
Much of the great value of Professor 
Bryce's well-known work, ** The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,'* is found in the fact 
that he has gone outside of our written 
constitutions and laws to deal with our 
practical politics. For the reasons now 
given, instruction in Civics should em- 
brace a general account of our political 
party machinery. 

In all countries where men are free to 
think, speak, and act on questions of 
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government, there will arise diflferences 
of political opinion. Some men will 
desire to have the government carried on 
in one way, some in another way; and 
they will all wish to see their favorite 
ideas carried into practical effect. As 
separate indi\dduals, men can exert little 
influence upon public affairs. Accord- 
ingly, those who agree in what they con- 
sider leading questions learn to act 
together. In other words, they form a 
political party, which may be defined as 
a body of citizens who agree in what they 
consider the essentials of, political faith ^ 
organized for political action. Concert and 
organization are as necessary to efficiency 
in politics as in other spheres of activity. 
Now, the only way in which parties can 
give their political principles practical 
effect, is to secure the election of men to 
the important public offices who believe 
in those principles, and who, if elected, 
will carry them out. But to secure the 
selection of such men, those citizens who 
think alike must act together; they must 
vote for the same candidates for the 
several offices, or they will lose all their 
strength. Hence an understanding or 
agreement must be reached as to candi- 
dates. It may be said, in general, that 
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political parties exist, primarily, to secure 
the election, and so the nomination, of 
suitable men to office. It is therefore 
necessary that, before the elections pro- 
vided for by laws are held, party nomina- 
tions shall be made. In the United 
States, a system of nominating machinery 
has been devised with this end in view. 
This system involves two different modes 
of procedure, one direct and one indirect. 
When the direct mode is used, members 
of the party have an opportunity to vote 
immediately for the party candidate or 
candidates; when the indirect mode, one 
or more sets of representatives called 
delegates intervene between the voters 
and the candidates. The first end is 
gained through primary elections or 
primary meetings: the second one, 
through conventions. The whole system 
involves the primary meeting, the pri- 
mary election, the caucus, county, district. 
State, and National conventions, delegate 
conventions and mass conventions, com- 
mittees, officers, and rules, and political 
platforms. It extends from the frequent 
township or ward primary or caucus to 
the quadrennial conventions that nomi- 
nate candidates for president and vice- 
president, and from the local committee 
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to the National committee. In no other 
country in the world can such a vast 
system of party machinery be found. 
It is a curious and interesting subject of 
study in itself. 

One striking proof of the growth of 
political parties in the country, and the 
tremendous influence they exert, is the 
fact that our legislatures have often found 
it necessary to recognize their existence 
by law. The State of Ohio, and perhaps 
other States also, has provided machinery 
whereby parties can, if they wish, sub- 
ject the whole course of party nomina- 
tions to legal regulation. 

Another fact that is equally striking 
may be mentioned. In those States 
where the so-called Australian method ot 
voting has been put in operation, the 
legislature has actually interfered with 
the voter's freedom of voting. Formerly 
the qualified voter could vote for whom 
he pleased, provided only he kept within 
the qualifications prescribed for office- 
holders, and his vote would be counted. 
He could cross off the names on his 
ticket and write in others, or he could 
print or write a ticket to suit himself, 
and it was nobody's business but his 
own. But under the new system this 
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can no longer be done. The voter cap 
vote for any man for any oflBce whose 
name is on the official ballot as a candi- 
date for the office ; he has his choice ot 
all the tickets ; but this is the extent of 
his liberty. If he writes in a new name, 
his vote will be thrown aside. The 
official ballot, furnished by the public 
authority, carries the names of the candi- 
dates who have been duly nominated by 
the recognized political parties, printed 
in an order that conforms to the law ; 
but this ballot contains no other names, 
except that a new political party appear- 
ing on the scene may have its candidates 
put on the ballot if it presents to the 
proper authority a petition asking that 
such action be taken, signed by qualified 
voters equal in number to_ a minimum 
prescribed by law. These legal require- 
ments, taken in connection with recent 
political developments, explain the diffi- 
culties that are now being encountered 
in the preparation of official ballots for 
the approaching election. The Demo- 
cratic party has nominated for President 
and Vice-president Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Sewall ; a portion of the party, also 
claiming to be Democratic, has nominated 
Senator Palmer and General Buckner, 
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and the question has already arisen in 
some States which of these tickets is the 
real Democratic ticket. On the answer 
depends the order in which the two 
tickets shall be put on the official ballot, 
the right to the old party name, and even 
the necessity of resorting to petition in 
order to get one of the tickets on the 
ballot at all. Politics aside, the question 
is sometimes an intricate one, and in 
some instances the courts are being ap- 
pealed to to settle party rights. 

The legislation described in regard to 
nominations and voting is all of recent 
date. The movement of political events 
indicates that our legislatures will be 
compelled to go farther in the same 
direction. 

What has been said suffices to show 
that no one can understand the working 
of our institutions. State and National, 
who studies merely the regulation books 
on Civil Government. These books pay 
little or no attention to that organization 
of political forces whereby these institu- 
tions are kept in motion. If a man 
studying a flouring mill were to confine 
his attention to the machines that make 
the flour, and were wholly to neglect ^t he 
appliances whereby water or steam power 
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is applied to drive these machines, he 
would have about as good a knowledge 
of the flouring mill as the man would 
have of the way in which the American 
people are governed who should confine 
his attention to our written constitutions 
and laws and neglect party machinery. 
The whole system of caucuses, con- 
ventions, and committees that has been 
described, like political parties them- 
selves, is purely voluntary. Sometimes 
the law provides for holding primary 
elections, but men and parties are under 
no obligations to make use of the law. 
With the exception of this feature, which 
is purely optional, the whole system, 
from bottom to top, lies outside of our 
constitutions and laws. It is a machine 
that the political parties of the country 
have slowly evolved in order to give 
practical effect to their political princi- 
ples. It reaches its end through nom- 
inations of candidates and declarations 
of political doctrine. It has taken, 'really, 
the whole lifetime of the Republic to pro- 
duce the system, but the first National 
Conventions were held in 1832. The 
influence of this system on our govern- 
ment and whole political life it would 
not be easy to exaggerate, 
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III. 

SOME DIFFICULTIES THAT APPEAR 
IN TEACHING CIVICS. 
Every study presents to the learner, 
and so to the teacher, difl&culties that are 
more or less peculiar to itself. Perhaps 
this is especiall}'' true of Civics. I shall, 
therefore, in this paper deal with some of 
these difficulties. Two of the major ones 
have already been touched upon, but one 
of these requires further attention, while 
there are still others that have not been 
mentioned at all. 

I. The subject of government when 
presented in formal lessons is marked by a 
certain abstractness. This fact tends to 
disappear as the individual enters more 
deeply into the affairs of the world; but it 
never wholly disappears from the common 
vision, while to the student of the subject 
in the school it is a formidable difficulty. 
The study of history, when it is made 
to consist merely of memorizing facts, is 
to the common pupil a dry and unprofit- 
able study, and Civics is still more dry 
and unprofitable when taught in the same 
manner. There is little virtue in mere 
political documents or collections of polit- 
ical facts There is something significant 
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in the reply that the boy made to the 
question, ''What is the Constitution of 
the United States ?* ' ' * The back part ot 
the history that nobody reads.*' The 
book on Government must be connected 
with real life, and it is the business of the 
teacher to establish this connection. 
Three or four more definite suggestions 
may be found helpful. 

1. The teacher should not permit any 
branch of the government to be made a 
mere skeleton. He should see to it, for 
example, that the executive is a man of 
flesh and blood, holding a certain official 
position and exercising certain political 
powers. To teach what the President 
may do is more concrete than to teach 
what the powers of the executive are. 

2. The teacher should stimulate the 
pupil to study the political facts about 
him. He should encourage him to ob- 
serve the machinery of political parties, 
the holding of elections, council meetings, 
courts of local magistrates, and the doings 
of the policeman, constable, and sheriff. 
This suggestion includes political meet- 
ings and conversations on political sub- . 
jects. At this point a word of caution 
may be necessary. Our American atmos- 
phere is charged with political interest 
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and spirit; and, while the pupil who takes 
a lively interest in current politics will, is 
a rule, do better work than the pupil who 
does not, the teacher must take care that 
a partisan spirit be not awakened, and 
that current events shall not interfere 
with the regular work of the school. 

3. Pupils should be encouraged to read 
the newspapers for political among other 
reasons. The publications prepared par- 
ticularly for school use to which the gen- 
eral name of ' * Current Events * ' may be 
given, are deserving of recommendation. 
This suggestion is particularly important 
in a democratic country like our own; to 
understand free government, you must be 
in touch with real political life. 

II. The dual nature of our government 
has already been emphasized. This dual- 
ity is confusing not merely to the for- 
eigner, but also to the native. The sub- 
ject of taxation as related to this duality 
will be dealt with farther on; here it 
should be said, and emphasized, that the 
teacher needs to have his eye upon this 
feature almost constantly, so as to make 
sure that pupils comprehend not merely 
the fact of the duality, but also see, in 
general, where the line separating the 
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State sphere from the National sphere is 
drawn. The boundary on which the two 
spheres meet is sometimes difficult to fol- 
low. Thus, the mail carrier is an officer 
of the United States, and enjoys its im- 
mediate protection both in the postoffice 
and on his beat; the letters and other 
mail matter that he carries in his pouch 
or holds in his hands is under the guar- 
dianship of the National Government; 
but the moment that these letters are de- 
posited in the box beside the citizen's 
door, or handed to him at the gateway, 
the responsibility of the National author- 
ity ceases, and from that time on the State 
jurisdiction is supreme. A man breaking 
into a store where a postoffice is kept, 
would be dealt with by two wholly dis- 
tinct sets of officers according as he should 
steal the mail in the office or t*he goods on 
the vShelves and in the boxes. 

III. The different branches of govern- 
ment. State or National, present to the 
pupil quite unequal difficulties. He will 
understand the legislative and executive 
branches much more readily than the 
judiciary. It is also more important that 
he should understand those departments; 
or, perhaps it would be better to say, 
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it is important that his understanding 
should be more thorough in those cases. 
These facts should have a decisive bearing 
upon the course to be pursued by the 
teacher. More stress should be laid 
upon the first two divisions cf the sub- 
ject than on the third one. The pupil 
should have no real difficulty in under- 
standing what a court, a system of courts, 
or the jurisdiction of a court is. He 
should readily understand the relations of 
the court to the law, its relations to the 
legislature and executive, and how law 
suits arise in the affairs of life. He 
should easily master the organization and 
methods of a court, and the main facts of 
the judicial system. But for him to at- 
tempt to go into what may be called the 
niceties of the matter would be absurd. 
You may teach a pupil what concurrent 
jurisdiction is, and that the jurisdiction 
of the National and State courts is 
bounded, in general, by the State or 
National law; but to attempt to explain to 
him, even if he is as far on as the High 
School, the more intimate relations of the 
two systems of courts would be time 
wasted. Ex post facto he will understand, 
but it is not worth while to bother him 
with corruption of blood and attainder. 
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IV. A little more than one-half of the 
National Constitution, apart from the 
amendments, relates to Congress. It is 
interesting to note how fully the National 
legislature is treated, and how summarily 
the executive and the judiciary are dis- 
posed of. This is no accident. I^egis- 
lative power, by its very nature, is 
capable of much closer definition than 
executive power or judicial power. On 
this point some remarks will be found 
in Thb American Government, pages 
290, 291. What is more. Congress is the 
most important branch of the govern- 
ment. Generally speaking, it can do 
much more than either of the other 
branches. Government begins with law- 
making, and this is the sphere of Con- 
gress. Congress should, therefore, be 
taught more fully than the two other 
departments. Still there are points on 
which it is not profitable to dwell. The 
general organization of the law-making 
power and its general functions are the 
great matters; that is, how it is made up 
and what it may do. Here peculiar 
attention may be drawn to section 8, Arti- 
cle 1, of the Constitution. The eighteen 
clauses introduced by the declaration, 
'* Congress shall have power," are known 
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as the general powers of Congress. To- 
gether these causes constitute the motor 
force of the whole government. Cut 
them out of the Constitution, and you 
have a steamship without engines or boil- 
ers, helpless on the sea. There are no 
clauses in the Constitution that should be 
more carefully studied. The political 
campaign through which the country is 
now passing should direct particular at- 
tention to those clauses that relate to 
money and financial matters. 

V. The Constitution confers upon 
Congress ample power to provide the 
government with a revenue. Revenue 
is the life-blood of government, and 
revenue in all civilized states means taxa- 
tion. Accordingly, this subject should 
be dealt with carefully. National taxa- 
tion and State taxation are often con- 
founded, and it will hardly be possible 
for the teacher to explain the subject too 
clearly. These are the provisions of the 
Constitution in respect to National 
taxation: 

**The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises," etc. Article 1, section 8, 
clause 1. 
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* ' Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective num- 
bers.*' Article 1, section 2, clause 3. 

* ' No capitation or other direct tax 
shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration." Article 1, sec- 
tion 9, clause 4. 

* ' No tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State. ' * Arti- 
cle 1, section 9, clause 5. 

Tax is a general term meaning a regu- 
lar pecuniary charge that a government 
makes upon the people for its own sup- 
port. The term excludes irregular levies 
and forced loans. It includes the duties, 
imposts, and excises mentioned in the 
first of the above clauses. Again, the 
Constitution recognizes two kinds ot 
taxes. Direct taxes, as defined by the 
Supreme Court, consist exclusively of 
capitation or poll taxes, taxes on land, 
and taxes on incomes, and they must 
be divided among the States according 
to their respective population. The 
Constitution seems to regard all other 
taxes as indirect, but does not call them 
by that name. They are styled duties, 
imposts, and excises — terms the precise 
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meaning of which cannot be clearly dis- 
tinguished. Duties are customs levied 
on imported goods; imposts are some- 
times duties, but commonly the word is 
used as synonymous with tax itself; 
while excises are internal taxes, such as 
the present taxes on whisky, malt liquors, 
and tobacco. It will be seen that the 
Constitution does not use the terms direct 
and indirect in the senses in which they 
are employed by political economists, for 
these call a tax direct when it is really 
paid by the person on whom it is assessed, 
indirect when it is added to the price of 
the commodity and is passed along by 
the importer or manufacturer to the 
retailer, who collects it of the customer in 
the form of an enhanced price. 

Only two provisions relating to State 
taxation are found in the National 
Constitution, viz.: 

* * No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws, etc." Article 1, section 
10, clause 2. 

** No State vshall, without the consent 
of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage," 
etc Article 1, section 10, clause 3. 
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These are the only restrictions that the 
Nation has laid upon the State's taxing 
power, and outside of them the State 
regulates the matter for itself. As a 
result, the National taxing power and 
the State taxing power, to a great extent, 
coincide, or overlap. Congress taxes 
whisky, beer, and tobacco, and the State 
legislature may do so if it pleases. At 
the same time, the two authorities gener- 
ally seek to avoid double taxation as far 
as possible, lest property and industry be 
unduly burdened. The teacher will not 
find it superfluous to explain fully where, 
by whom, and how both National taxes 
and State taxes are levied and collected. 

The great object of teaching Civics in 
the schools will be defeated, provided the 
instruction consists of mere abstract 
definitions and political factsl Nor will 
mere logical organization of the facts and 
definitions make them real to the student. 
The study should look to patriotism and 
the civic spirit; that is, love of country 
and a disposition to insist upon the rights 
and perform the duties that spring out of 
the citizen's relations to civil society and 
the state. These rights and duties are 
the ends of human government. That 
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distinguished publicist, Dr. Francis 
Lieber, was accustomed to say, '*No 
right without its correlative duty, no 
duty without its correlative right." The 
highest aims of Civics, as a branch of 
education for the instruction of youth, 
are these ends, and the formation of a 
character that will maintain the one and 
perform the other. 

Few subjects taught in schools make 
an equal demand with Civics upon the 
resources of the teachers. The study is 
related to many other studies, and enters 
deeply into practical life. Its connections 
with history are particularly close and 
important. Quick-minded pupils, especi- 
ally boys, will ask perhaps more trouble- 
some questions in the Civics class than in 
any other class that can be named. To 
meet this demand the teacher must read 
books and newspapers, observe the work- 
ing of political machinery, and, above 
all, think things out clearly. He must 
have a large store of facts to draw upon 
for illustration. Some acquaintance with 
foreign governments is very desirable. 
It is probable that as much rubbish is 
taught under the name of Civics as under 
the name of any other study found in the 
schools. 
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Books of information relating to gov- 
ernment abound; but not much has been 
written on the pedagogical aspects of 
Civics. A brief bibliography is sfjppended- 

Bryce, Jamks: The Contemporary Review, 
July, 1893, article entitled " The Teaching 
of Civic Duty." 

Committee of Ten, The: Report of. Our 
subject receives some attention in the main 
Report, but is much more carefully consid- 
ered in the Special Report of the Commit- 
tee on History, Civil Government, and 
Political Economy. 

CoMPAYRE, G.: Lectures on Pedagogy^ Theo- 
retical and FHictical. iPart II. Chapter 
VIII., • 'Morals and Civic Instruction." D. 
C. Heath ife Co.. Boston. 

CooLEY, T. M.: The General Principles oj 
Constitutional Law in the United States. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

GoDKiN, E. L.: The Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1897. " How Nominations are Made.** 

HiNSDAi^E, B. A. : The American Government. 
Werner School Book Company. 

HINSDAI.E, B. A.: How to Teach and Study 
History, D. Apple ton & Co., New York. 
Chapter XXIII., ''Teaching Civics.'* 

HiNSDAivE, B. A.: General Introduction to the 
State Government Series. See the volumes 
on Missouri, Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa, etc 

Hinsdale, B. A. (in connection with Mary L. 
Hinsdale): History and Civil Government 
oJ Ohio, Chapter XX., "Party Political 
Machinery.** 
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Johnston, Ai^kxandkr: The History of 
American Politics. Henry Holt ife Co., 
Johnston, Ai^kxander: History and Con- 
stitution of the United States. Charles 
Scribner*s Sons, New York. 
LAI.OR, J. J.: Encyclopaedia of Political Science, 
Political Economy y and United States His- 
tory. Three volumes. A copy of this work 
should be found in the library of every 
High School. 
Mkad, E. D.: The Old South Leaflets. D. C. 

Heath & Co., Boston. 
NORDHOFF, Ch arises: PoHtics for Young 

Americans. Harper & Bros. 
Spencer, Herbert: Education, Chapter I: 
*' What Knowledge is of Most Worth ?" 
Good pedagogical articles on Civics will be 
found in Education, Vol. VII., p. 164, "The 
Teaching of Civics in Schools;" p. 450, 
"Foundation Principles of Government;" p. 
547, " A Primary Study in Government;" pp. 
531,617, ** Methods of Instruction in Civics." 
See also The Academy, Vol. V., p. 373, " Teach- 
ing Civics." 

Teachers will find the following a useful 
book 

Sears, Hambi^en: Governments of the World 
Today. Flood and Vincent. 
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central subject of political study, not only in schools, but 
also in the common college course, and tnat the National 
and State Constitutions should furnish the basis of the 
work. The general character of the work, as respects 
subject-matter, is shown by its main divisions. 

INTRODUCTION-Politlcal Science: Terms DcHned. 
16 pages. 

PART I.— The Making of the American Qovarn* 
ment. oa pages. 

PART ll.--The National Qovemment. 253 pages. 

PART III.— The State Qovernments. 66 pages. 

APPENDIX.— Documents Illustrative of the Growth 
of the American Union. 55 pages. 

INDEXES.— II pages. 

It gives a complete view of our dual system of govern- 
ment. In developing the State side of this system the 
author supplies a manifest want in similar treatises and 
is thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the times. 

The gteatest care has been taken by the author, him- 
self a practical teacher of the subject for many years, to 
produce a book that will work in the study and in the 
class-room. The division of the matter is such as to pro- 
mote economy of time and labor on the part of both 
pupil and teacher. Every distinct topic is sharply pr«^- 
sentec I'n a separate paragraph, under its own appro- 
priate heading. 



IN COMMENDATION 

OF 

THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 



''Journal of Education,*'' 'Boston, Mass.: "There is no 
more creditable or useful man in the profession today 
than Dr. Hinsdale. Everything he has written has com- 
bined three rare qualities, accurate scholarship, literary 
superiority and professional wisdom." 

''The Sunday Tribune,'' Detroit, Mich.: '"The Ameri- 
can Government,' by B. A. Hinsdale, is a volume of rare 
merit." 

"The Denver Times,'* I>^nvtr,Q.<Ao.. "In the field of 
political science, the American government should be 
Ihe central subject of study, and Prof. Hinsdale's work 
affords the best facilities and opportunities." 

"The Dial," Chicago: "'The American Government' 
must be regarded as one of the best of our college text- 
books, and as an invaluable aid to teachers of the sub- 
ject in our lower schools. Compactness, careful arrange- 
ment of matter, and a plain, forcible style, all commend 
the book to both teacher and student." 

"American Journal of Education,'' St. I^ouis, Mo.: 
"Dr. Hinsdale is always fresh and original, and this 
book is a real contribution to the literature of this sub- 
ject. It is characterized by thoroughness, accuracy and 
lucid statement The author is himself a practical 
teacher of the subject, and has produced a book that 
will work in the study and in the class-room." 

" The Public Schools," Clarksville, Tenn.: "Philosophi- 
cal, lucid, comprehensive and characterized by facts 
verified." 

"The School Journal,'* N. Y. : "'The American Gov- 
ernment,' a masterly work, has been brought down to 
date." 

"Literary fVorld," Boston, Mass,: "'The American 
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Government/ designed as a text-book for schools and 
colleges, is a valuable addition to any library. It is 
neither too technical nor too brief in the presentation of 
the principles and theories upon which are based the 
national and state governments and their institutions — 
things too often misunderstood or not understood/' 

*'The Southern School': "♦The American Govern- 
ment* is the most thorough and complete of the many 
text-books on civil government. Dr. Hinsdale is an 
authority upon the subject. The practical teacher cannot 
elsewhere find within the same compass such a mass of 
valuable materials.^' 

** American Schools*': "This new up-to-date work is 
the most extensive and complete text-book on the subject 
of civics extant." 

''Public Opinion,'" N. Y.: " The treatment is scientific, 
methodical, thorough, and comprehensive." 

''The Ohio Educational Monthly": "It is a valuable 
work for both teachers and students." 

" The School Record": "It is a most valuable work, and 
should be in the hands of every teacher, as a convenient 
and reliable reference." 

^'The Public School Journal": "It has never been our 
good fortune to meet with so valuable a book in so small 
a compass as is this one, to the classes of persons for 
whom it is prepared. Many of the questions that are 
now of supreme interest to the American people are here 
treated with such clearness, brevity, and convincing 
logic that one feels a surprise, as he reads, that men 
should divide off into warring factions in regard to them. 
It is probable that no man in America is better equipped 
in scholarship, and the art of putting things by striking 
at once at the pivotal idea and holding it up freed from 
all confusing relations, than is the author." 

"Minneapolis Tribune ".• "It has the merit of offering 
the latest possible information in clear and forcible lan- 
guage, and the numerous references will give the student 
an idea where to find fuller data on the many topics here 
considered." 

" The Teachers' World, ' N. Y. : "As a text-book in civil 
government it is unsurpassed, as a storehouse of facts re- 
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lating to civics it is complete and entirely satisfactory. 
For students it is an ideal text-book ; for teachers it is re- 
liable, comprehensive, exhaustive.*' 

" The New York Sun,^* in an elaborate and critical re- 
view of Hinsdale's "The American Government," calls it 
"An Indispensable Book," and adds: "'The American 
Government ' is a book which ought to fill a conspicuous 
place in the curriculum of every university,cvery college, 
and every high school in the United States." 

" IVestern Journal of EducaiiotC^ : "As a basis for in- 
telligent patriotism the book is unsurpassed. It is the 
most complete exposition of the State and National Gov- 
ernments that has been published." 

^^Bosion Commonwealth'": "Dr. Hinsdale's work is very 
thoroughly thought out and admirably arranged. It is a 
mine of valuable facts and principles, well arranged, 
clearly stated and not unattractive to the general reader." 

• ' The Buffalo Express'': "The book is well adapted to 
the use of anyone wishing a clear outline of the princi- 
ples underlying American politics and government." 

** Magazine of American History'': "Dr. Hinsdale 
writes with remarkable force in his analysis of the rela- 
tionsof the local and general governments, which is often 
so confusing to the dull student. He treats the making 
of the American Government with a masterly hand." 

" The Free Press," Detroit: "The work has been ad- 
mirably done, not only in the painstaking care with 
which the author has verified his facts and fortified his 
deductions, but in the matter of arrangement for use in 
schools and universities." 

The Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of State: "Hins- 
dale's 'American Government* contains a vast deal 
of information which few have time to gather, and will 
be a very useful and convenient book of reference for edi- 
tors, lawyers and political speakers, and for teachers and 
educators. I hope it may have a large circulation." 

Pro/. A. C. McLaughlin, University of Michigan: "A 
very careful and scholarly piece of work. It contains a 
vast amount of information, and seems to me to be as a 
whole an admirable treatise on the Constitution and its 
practical interpretation." 
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Judge Thomas M. Cooley: •' Very carefully prepared by 
oue who is master of his subject. The arrangement is 
excellent, so that speedy use will be facilitated. All the 
leading features of our system of government are pre- 
sented with sufficient fullness to satisfy all inquiries and 
with unquestionable accuracy. I commend it most 
heartily." 

Dr. E. E: IVhite: " A real contribution to the litera- 
ture of this subject. It is characterized by thoroughness, 
accuracy, and lucid statement. In special treatment Dr. 
Hinsdale^s Manual is fresh and original. It is admirably 
adapted, not only to College use, but also to the needs of 
private students/' 

President Draper, Champaign, IlL: "I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is the book upon this subject which 
is better adapted to the use of schools than any other of 
which I have knowledge. It is simple, systematic, and 
comprehensive, and cannot fail to be of great service in 
the school work of the country." 

F. M. Taylor^ Assistant [Professor of Political Econ- 
omy and Finance in the University of Michigan, formerly 
Professor of History and Political Economy at Albion 
College: ^' The matter of the book is ample and is well 
selected, well -digested and well-arranged. The style is 
clear and strong. The spirit is always moderate, judi- 
cious, free from dogmatism. I look upon the book as 
easily the best which one can find to put into the hands of 
a college class studying the United States Government." 

IV. H. C. Newington, Superintendent of Schools, 
Watertown, S. D. : "This is the book we have long 
needed, and its author has known how to seize the 
most vital points of information concerning our govern- 
ment, and to present them in a most forcible and capti- 
vating way to American youth. Many things I have long 
wanted to know, I find for the first time in 'The Ameri- 
can Government.' I am confident there are no six civil 
governments by other authors which combined have 
half so much of value in them of style, matter and 
arrangement" 

Prof. A. R. Benton, Butler University, Irvington, Ind.: 
" I consider it an excellent manual, surpassing, in my 
judgment, any other offered to teachers." 
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Prof. C. M, Young, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
milion, S. D.: '"The American Government' comes 
nearer meeting my needs than any other book." 

E. IV. Coy, Superintendent Hughes High'School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: * ' I like both the plan and the matter very 
much/* 

Scott Shipp, Superintendent Virginia Military Insti. 
tute, I«exington, Va. : •* I regard 'The American Govern- 
ment' as one of the fullest, most thorough, learned, and 
able text-books I have ever used on any subject. It is a 
most useful and valuable work/' 

H, H. Belfield^ Director of the Chicago Manual Train- 
ing School: "I like particularly, among other things, 
the historical illustrations, which you give here and 
there; but in fact I like every feature of the book." 

Walter E. Ranger, I^yndon Institute, I«yndon Center, 
Vt: " I regard * The American Government' as a most 
valuable addition to books on our government I know 
of no book, of its size or twice its size, that contains so 
many facts, and pertinent facts, and ofifers so valuable 
instruction." 

John Ballentine, Instructor in Civil Government, 
Clarion State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. : *' Hinsdale's 
'American Government' is very helpful for fuller infor- 
mation than the average text-book gives. Every teacher 
ought to own a copy. Hinsdale's book and Bryce's 
'American Commonwealth,^ will equip the country 
school teacher with indispensable information on the 
subject of Civil Government." 

Prof C. L. Cruder, Instructor in Civil Government, 
Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa.: "lam 
delighted with the plan of the work. The explanatory 
notesand comparative references are valuable and note- 
worthy features." 

Albert E. Maltby, Principal SUte Normal School, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa.: "The work, Hinsdale's ' American Gov- 
ernment,' is an excellent book,and I can recommend it to 
our outgoing classes for use in the schools of which they 
may have charge." 

Prof E. J. Colcordy Pennsylvania State College, His- 
tory and Economics : " To say that I am both surprised 
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and pleased at the breadth and scope of ' The American 
Government,' by Prof. Hinsdale, is but stating the case 
mildly. The advance which this work makes upon 
former treatises in this department of study is so marked 
as to be very striking. The volume is a noble contribution 
to our school book literature. It must certainly take rank 
as the foremost text-book in its special field for class- 
room use.'^ 

EliphaUt Nott Potter, President of Hobart College and 
Professor of Civics, Geneva, N. Y. : "Civics, including 
the Constitution of the United States and its relations to 
international law, having been among subjects which I 
have studied and taught, I welcome as mosft succinct, 
clear and complete for students, and especially for 
teachers and pupils in schools and colleges, Dr. Hins- 
dale's 'American Government.' The suggestions 
included in the general outline as to teaching the subject 
are very valuable." 

Hon. Don A. Pardee, Judge of United States Circuit 
Court: *' Having taken time and care in examining ' The 
American Government,' I can heartily join the author in 
commending it * to the consideration of students and 
teachers of this most engaging and important branch ot 
knowledge.' I can go further and commend the work to 
to that large number of citizens who consider themselves 
neither students nor teachers, but yet who desire to know 
about the government under which they live, its history, 
methods and requirements. Besides being a good text- 
book, the work is a valuable one for public and private 
libraries because of the extended and varied information 
it contains, all well arranged and well edited.'* 

Edward W. Mueller, President of Kansas Wesleyan 
University, Salina, Kas. : "I have given the 'American 
Government* a careful examination and am highly 
gratified to welcome this valuable contribution to text- 
book literature on a subject where accuracy and com- 
pleteness are so essential in presenting the facts. I find 
in it so many things that I can find in no other one book, 
while at the same time the matter is tersely and clearly 
stated. It is the most complete text-book for the 
advanced study of Government known to me. I am 
making arrangements to introduce the book into my 
class-room." 
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A, J. Peavey, State Superintendent Public Inscructton, 
Denver, Colo. : "I find the 'American Government' no; 
only to be a very reliable book for a text-book in schools 
of high grade, but a very valuable book of reference for 
the teacher of Civil Government, Constitution, or Politi- 
cal Scieuce. The evolution of the Constitution, the 
relations of the States to the Union, the failures, the 
irregularities, the reasons for amendments are so thor- 
oughly discussed that a person, by careful reading of the 
book, ought to be able to direct the opinions and judg- 
ment of the future citizen upon civil and political sub- 
jects. I shall take pleasure and pains to recommend its 
use to the teachers of this State." 

C S. Lockwood, Principal City Schools, Stanberry, 
Mo.: ' I consider Hinsdale's 'American Government' 
superior to any text-book on civics that has come to my 
notice." 

/. A. Foshay^ Superintendent of Schools, I/>s Angeles, 
Cal.: "After careful consideration I find Hinsdale's 
'American Government' to be admirably adapted for 
work in schools and high schools." 

O. A. Carr, President CarrBurdette College, Sherman, 
Tex.: "'The American Government,' by B. A. Hinsdale, 
combines most happily the historical and ezegetical in 
the establishment and growth of the Government. It is 
multum in parvo and presents clearly the theory and 
practice of our Government. Its method of treatment 
makes it adapted to schools and colleges as a text-book. 
Comparing it with others I would say it is the book in 
form, in style and in price for students." 

W. W. Pendergast^ State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, St. Paul, Minn. : "It gives me pleasure to say 
that an examination of Hinsdale's 'American Govern- 
ment' serves only to confirm the good opinion I had of it 
at the outset." 

(r. R. Glenn, State School Commissioner, Atlanta, Ga. : 
"In my judgment ' The American Government' is the 
strongest and best utterance for school purposes that has 
appeared on the subject. Prof Hinsdale is the author ot 
a number of great books, and in no one of them has his 
power as a writer been displayed to so great advantage 
as in this. 'The American Government' is sure to take 
the very front rank among text-books on this subject." 
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Henry McCormick, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ills. : "Even a brief examination of Hinsdale's 
'American Government* shows that it is the work of a 
master. The material is wisely selected and systemati- 
cally arrang^ed, while the style is clear and pleasing. I 
welcome the treatise as the advance guard of a better 
class of expositions of the Constitution." 

C W. Carter, President Centenary College, Jackson, 
I,a. : "I have read Dr. Hinsdale's 'American Govern- 
ment* carefully through, and I am so pleased with it 
that, when my class is ready for that line of study, I 
shall order it. I think it is j ust the book for every young 
American to study." 

J. D. Hammond, President Central College, Payette, 
Mo.: '* I like it better as to both arrangement and treat- 
ment of subjects than any text-book on the subject I 
have yet seen." 

A. C. A ngell. Professor of Law in the University of 
Michigan: "Prof. Hinsdale has done a difficult thing 
exceedingly well. He has put in a compact and well 
arranged volume an accurate statement of the essentials 
of the subject. The historical matter so freely drawn 
from all sources adds value to the work. He has brought 
together much matter which can hardly be found in 
any other one book. While intended as a text-book for 
students, the book seems to me more than a mere text- 
book. It will be found useful by any one who has to 
deal with constitutional law and history." 

Jno. O. Turner, State Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion, Montgomery, Ala. : " I pronounce 'The American 
Government' a very superior work andean safely com- 
mend it to all teachers as a most excellent work for private 
study as well as a book useful in classes." 

C. A. Foresman, Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Boise, Idaho: " In matter, method and manner of treat- 
ment 'The American Government' excels anything yet 
published in its line." 

R. P. Rider, William Jewell College, Wberty, Mo.: 
" ' The American Government,' by Hinsdale, is the best 
work of the kind I know." 

A. E. Ransom, County Superintendent Schools, Flush- 
ing, Mich. : " I am more than pleased with * The Ameri- 
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can Government,* and believe it to be one of the best 
books in print on the building and present working of 
our government. I have called the attention of the 
principals of several of the High Schools in my county 
to the book. They are all delighted with it." 

Charles McKenny, President State Normal School, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich.: "I have taken pleasure in saying to 
inquirers that 'The American Government,' by Dr. 
Hinsdale, is the most scholarly, systematic and complete 
of any text-book on Civics within my knowledge.*' 

J.A.James^ Ph.D., Professor of History, Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa: '* In my opinion Dr. Hinsdale^s 
'The American Government* is the best work yet issued 
dealing with these subjects. I have recommended it to 
teachers of this branch with whom I have come in con- 
tact." 

E. B. Wakefield^ Professor I^aw and Political Science, 
Hiram College, Ohio: " We expect always to use Hins- 
dale's * American Government' in this college. The 
class and the book are popular with our students. The 
work is enjoyed by teacher and pupil alike. In its field 
I sincerely think it is the best advanced text-book." 

Charles T. Wentworth^ Harvard University, Cambridge 
"Hinsdale's 'American Government' is a masterly work 
concise, accurate and very comprehensive. Its style is 
at once scholarlv and interesting. I make constant use 
of it in my classes and most earnestly recommend it to 
all students and teachers." 

Prof. C. S. IValker, Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass. : " It is a thorough and comprehensive treatise on 
the nature, origin, and practical workings of our repub- 
lican institutions which is adapted to the use of teachers 
and students, enabling them to cover the most ground 
in the shortest time most effectually." 

Rev. John Bascom^ Professor of History, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass.: " I can cordially recommend 
Hinsdale's 'American Government ' to those who are in 
search of a thorough and comprehensive text-book on 
the Constitution of the United States." 

Prof.J. A. Russell, Normal School, Plsrmouth, N. H.: 
*'I think Hinsdale's 'American Government' admirably 
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arranged and the most complete and clearest I have ever 
known.'* 

Ray Greene Hulingy Principal English High School, 
Cambridge, Mass.: "It is characterized by a directness 
and definiteness of treatment which make it an excellent 
arbiter when an appeal becomes necessary/' 

From the late Dr. Daniel B. Hagar^ Principal State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass.: **The author of this work 
has done a noble service for his country in setting forth 
so ably and so felicitously the history and functions of 
our government. The work is admirably adapted for 
use in schools and colleges and also for the instruction 
of private citizens. Too much cannot be said in its 
praise." 

Channing Foisom, Superintendent of Schools, Doven 
N. H.: "It is unsurpassed lor completeness and clear- 
ness." 

Prof. Edtuin A. Start, Tufts College, Mass.: ** Among 
its excellences are the arrangement, breadth of treat- 
ment, making the American Government a center fbr 
establishing general political principles, and for study 
of comparative constitutional law, the very full and 
well-chosen list of references, the careful presentation 
of the dual character ot our government and the con- 
ciseness and comprehensiveness of the discussions." 

I^o/. P. A. Blossom, State Normal School, Johnson, 
Vt: "I prize Hinsdale's 'American Government' very 
highly." 

Judge G. R. Fowler, Boston School Board: "In my 
judgment it ought to be in use in every university, col- 
lege and high school in the land." 

F. T. Oldt, Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa: 
"Hinsdale's 'American Government' is clear, sensible 
and exceedingly interesting. We need such a book in 
every home. Teachers especially who are training the 
young for citizenship should have the inspiration and 
guidance that come from reading a work of this kind." 

D. O. Abbott, Superintendent of Schools, Macon, Ga.: 
"I regard Hinsdale's 'American Government,* as one of 
the most valuable contributions to the study of our 
Government that has appeared, and I am satisfied that 
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it will secure the end desired in promoting not only a 
more intimate acquaintance with the genius and princi- 
ples of our Government, but also the development of a 
broader and deeper patriotism. I express my sentiments 
but feebly when I say that I consider this book an invalu- 
able addition to my professional library.** 

W. Newton Holmes^ Professor of Civics, Pritchett 
Institute, Glasgow, Mo.: **Afler a careful examination 
of Hinsdale's 'American Government,' I can say that for 
a broad, thorough, comprehensive view of the subject it 
is the best book with which I am acquainted. The 
arrangement of the subject matter, too, is such that the 
work can be used in a shorter course without interfering 
with the harmony of the whole. I can commend it in 
highest terms to teachers of civics.'* 

Hon. John R. Kirk^ State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Jefferson City, Mo.: "In my opinion, Hinsdale's 
'American Government' is a book that will prove highly 
useful if introduced into the public schools of the coun- 
try. It has one special merit not noticeable in most 
books prepared for a similar purpose, that of clearness. 
The student who reads this book will have no excuse for 
not understanding what the author is trying to get at." 

C. A, Stone, Professor ot Civics, Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kan.: "The text on government by Dr. 
Hinsdale is the most exhaustive and thorough book on 
the subject that I have had the pleasure to examine." 

Walter L. Ross, Professor History and Civics, Terri- 
torial Normal School, Kdmond, Okla.: "I consider 
Hinsdale's 'American Government' by far superior to 
any other work on the subject that has fallen under my 
notice. The teachers of Civics should feel grateful to 
Professor Hinsdale and to your Company for having 
given us such an exhaustive work." 
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Citizenship/' 

The Werner 
Biographical Booklets 

Consist, at present, of the Stories of George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Daniel Web 
ster and Abraham Lincoln, by James Baldwin; 
and the Story of Henry Clay, by Frances and 
Laura Cravens. 

These books are especially adapted for home 
as well as school use, suited to the capacity 
of all children of seven to twelve years of 
age. They are written in such charming 
and elegant English, and in such simple style 
as to make the story of the lives of these 
eminent men fascinating as a fairy tale to old 
as well as young. Perfect pen-pictures, accu- 
rate and distinct, are presented of these noble 
men, teaching lessons of patriotism by example. 



VOLUMES NOW READY: 

The Story of Henry Clay (Cravens) $ 10 

The Story of George Washington (Baldwin) 10 

The Story of Benjamin Franklin (Baldwin) 10 

The Story of Daniel Webster (Baldwin) 10 

The Story of Abraham Lincoln (Baldwin). 10 
Four Great Americans, Washington, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Webster, one vol., 

handsomely bound in cloth 50 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
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This List includes our leading Educational 
publications, with their regular list-prices 
which are subject to the usual discount to the 
trade. 

Introduction Terms. Special introduction 
terms will be allowed on any of the books in 
this list when they are introduced in place 
of other similar publications. Titles preceded 
by an asterisk (*) are subject to special ex- 
change rates made known on application. 

Use the U. 5. Mail. Any publication named 
on this list will be sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price. 

In Ordering:, please give your name plainly, 
exact title of each book desired, with full 
shipping directions, including postoffice, 
county and state, and indicate whether the 
goods should be sent by mail, express or 
freight. 

We Supply Only Our Own Publications, but 

we will cheerfully enclose packages received 
from other houses for that purpose; or we 
will deliver our books to other houses for 
enclosure, if so requested. 

Single Copies of any of our publications for 
examination with a view to introduction, or 
for teachers* use, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price. 

Make Remittances to us by draft, money 
order, registered letter, or express, as may 
be most convenient. 

Free on Application. Descriptive circulars 
and specimen pages of new books, price-lists 
and other circulars of information will be 
sent free to any address on application. 
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PRIMARY READING 

The Werner Primer (For Beginners) ^ 30 

READING 

•New Normal First Reader 20 

*New Normal Second Reader 35 

*New Normal Third Reader 45 

♦New Normal Fourth Reader 60 

*New Normal Fifth Reader 80 

Word Lists of New Normal Readers 10 

♦Columbian First Reader 20 

♦Columbian Second Reader 30 

♦Columbian Third Reader 40 

♦Columbian Fourth Reader 50 

♦Columbian Fifth Reader 60 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

The Story of Henry Clay (Cravens) 10 

The Story of Benjamin Franklin (Baldwin) 10 

The Story of Daniel Webster (Baldwin 10 

The Story of Abraham Lincoln (Baldwin).. 10 

The Story of George Washington (Baldwin) 10 

Old-Time Stories Retold (Smythe) 30 

First Year Nature Reader (Beebe & Kings- 
ley) 35 

Legends of the Red Children (Pratt) 30 

SPELLING 

•Buckwalter's Primary Speller 15 

♦Buckwalter's Comprehensive Speller 20 

♦Columbian Speller 20 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

♦De Garmo*s Language Lessons, Book I.... 30 

♦De Garmo's Language Lessons, Book II... 40 

♦Raub's Lessons in English 35 

♦Raub's Practical English Grammar 60 
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QEOaRAPHY 

•The Werner Introductory Geography S 55 

*The Werner Grammar School Geography, 

(Parts I & II 1 40 

(Parts I and II not sold separately.) 

HISTORY 

*Burton»sStory of Our Country 60 ; 

♦Ellis' School History of the United States. 1 00 

ARITHMETIC 

♦The Werner Arithmetic, Book I, (Frank | 

H.Hall) ; 40 

•The Werner Arithmetic Book, II, (Frank 

H. Hall) 50 

♦The Werner Advanced Arithmetic, (In 

press) — 

♦Raub's Elementary Arithmetic 35 

♦Raub's Complete Arithmetic (Key 60c) ... 60 

♦The Werner Mental Arithmetic 30 

♦Columbian Elements Arithmetic 30 

♦Columbian Complete Arithmetic (Key 60c) 60 
♦McHenry and Davidson's Arithmetical 

Problems 50 

ENQLISH CLASSICS 

Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum— Snell 40 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS 

♦Giffin's Grammar School Algebra 50 

♦Brown's Elementary Algebra 80 

♦Brown's Academic Algebra 1 10 

Taylor's Determinants (New) 50 

♦Sharpless' Elements Geometry 60 

♦Sharpless' Plane and Solid Geometry 80 

Gummere's Surveying 150 

Bon ny castle's Mensuration ( Key 67c) 85 

Briot and Bouquet's Elements of Analyt- 
ical Geometry. Translated by J. 

Harrington Boyd 2 00 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

*Bald win's Primary lessons in Physiology .S 35 
^Baldwin's Essential Lessons in Physi- 
ology 50 

^Baldwin's Advanced Lessons in Physi- 
ology (In press) — 

*Dunglison*s Elementary Physiology 50 

*Dunglison*s School Ph3'siology 1 00 

PENMANSHIP 

Ellsworth's New Reversible Copy Books, 

Vertical Edition, 6 Nos., per dozen... 1 00 
Ellsworth's New Reversible Copy Books, 

Slanting Edition, 6 Nos., per dozen... 1 00 
The Practical Copy Books, 6 Nos. (Large 

Course), per dozen 96 

The Practical Copy Books, 5 Nos. (Short 

Course), per dozen 72 

MUSIC 

•Greene's School Music Course, Book I... 30 
♦Greene's School Music Course, Book II.. 35 
•Greene's School Music Course, Book III. 40 

GERMAN 

♦Martin's First German Book 30 

♦Martin's Second German Book 30 

♦Martin's Third German Book 30 

♦Martin's Fourth German Book 30 

♦Martin's Compendium of German Gram- 
mar (In press) — 

SCIENCES 

♦Adams' Physical Laboratory Manual 75 

♦Baker'sElementsof Natural Philosophy. 1 00 

♦Baker's Short Course in Chemistry 60 

Key to Philosophy and Chemistry 60 
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BOOKKEEPING 

•The Werner Bookkeeping $ 80 

ledger Blanks 30 

Journal Blanks 30 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

♦Hinsdale's American Government 1 25 

Hinsdale's Training for Citizenship — 

Booklet 10 

♦Barnard's History and Civil Government 

of Missouri 1 00 

♦Lewis' History and Civil Government of 

West Virginia 1 00 

♦Hinsdale's History and Civil Government 

of Ohio 1 00 

Niles* History and Civil Government of 

Minnesota 1 00 

♦Seerley & Parish's History and Civil 

Government of Iowa 1 00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Jackman's How to Organize Mothers' 

Round Tables 25 

Hegel's Educational Ideas — Bryant 60 

Hinsdale's Studies in Education 1 00 

Jackman's Nature Study Record 60 

Beebe's First School Year 75 

Thompson's Polital Economy 1 00 

Greeley's Political Economy 1 00 

Scull's Greek Mythology 100 

Coates' Comprehensive Speaker 1 00 

American Popular Speaker 86 

Young American Speaker 50 

Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching... 1 25 
Krohn's Practical Lessons in Psychology.. 1 25 

The Teacher in Literature 1 25 

Practical Lessons in Science 1 25 

Manual of Useful Information 2 00 
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Werner School Book Company 

Educational PublishersoJf *3# 

Chicago, 160^174 Adams Street 
New York, 5^7 East Sixteenth Street 
Boston, 110x116 Boylston Street 




